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Drawn by Franklin Booth. Reprinted by Courtesy of Collier’s 


In 1904 an association was formed to buy the farm and the cabin, near 
Hodgenville, Kentucky, where Lincoln was born on February 12, 1809 


Abraham Lincoln 


President Roosevelt's speech at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Lincoln Memorial on the Lincoln farm in 1909 


his ungainly youth in the dire poverty 

of the poorest of the frontier folk, 
whose rise was by weary and painful labor, 
lived to lead his people through the burning 
flame of a struggle from which the Nation 
emerged, purified as by fire, born anew to a 
loftier life. After long years of iron effort, 
and of failure that came more often than 
victory, he at last rose to the leadership of 
the Republic, at the moment that that 
leadership had become the stupendous world 
task of the time. He grew to know §feat- 
ness, but never ease. Success came to him, 
but never happiness, save that which springs 
from doing well a painful and vital task. 
Power was his, but not pleasure. The 
furrows deepened on his brow, but his eyes 
were undimmed by either hate or fear. 


"7 ‘HIS rail splitter, this boy who passed 


His gaunt shoulders were bowed, but his 
steel thews never faltered as he bore for a 
burden the destinies of his people. His 
great and tender heart shrank from giving 
pain; and the task allotted to him was to 
pour, like water, the life blood of the young 
men and to feel in his every fiber the sorrow 
of the women. Disaster saddened but never 
dismayed him. As the red years of war went 
by, they found him ever doing his duty in 
the present, ever facing the future with 
fearless front, high of heart and dauntless of 
soul. Unbroken by hatred, unshaken by 
scorn, he worked and suffered for the people. 
Triumph was his at last, and barely had he 
tasted it before murder found him and the 
kindly, patient, fearless eyes were closed 
forever.” 





Drawn by Franklin Booth. Reprinted by Courtesy of Collier’s 


In 1916 the association turned over to the Nation the farm and this memorial. 
The little cabin has been put inside the memorial so that it may be preserved 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JuNIOR RED Cross News 


Fesruary, 1927 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


iors may share in the friendly acquaintance between 

Indian and other American Juniors. Incidentally, 
their friendly acquaintance with unvisited parts of their 
own “America the Beautiful” will be enlarged. 


Tienaes this special Indian school number all Jun- 


Geography and History: 


United States—‘“Sacajawea.”* A year and a half ago 
Miss Upjohn made a special trip through the sections 
that are the setting for her friendly story of pioneer days. 

A book for young readers, called The Indians Today, 
by Flora Warren Seymour (Benjamin H. Sanborn Co., 
Chicago, 1926) begins with a map and a chapter telling 
“Where the Indians Live Today.” ‘The succeeding chap- 
ters are as enlightening historically as this first one is 
geographically. 

In John G. Neihardt’s The Song of the Indian Wars 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1925) the less happy phases 
of the struggle of pioneer days are told in vivid poetic 
narrative that is within the range of pupils old enough 
to enjoy Evangeline or Miles Standish. Some boys per- 
haps will like it for the reason that there is plenty of good 
fighting in it, but even very warlike eleven-year-olds will 
sober with the tragedy as well as thrill with the bravery 
of those past struggles. The poem hurts, as any honest 
account is bound to. It hurts more than Mrs. Seymour’s 
well balanced chapter on “A Fighting Race” does, because 
in spite of an artistic impartiality, it is highly dramatic 
poetry instead of calm history. But we need feeling as 
well as understanding and the poem compels both. 

“The Poor Maid of Matsaki” and the collection from 
which it is taken belong to the Zuni folk tales. 

Dr. Hough, of the National Museum, Washington, 
D. C., contributes the following interesting interpretation 
of the illustration for the “Poor Maid of Matsaki.” 


“The figure at the top is the Sky God. On top of the altar 
at the back is the sun. Along the top of this reredos is the 
rainbow, which is represented as a worm that eats up the rain. 
See its feet at the left and its head at the other end. The 
birds are at the four corners of the altar, which represent the 
four corners of the earth. The dark clouds in the altar are 
edged with white to show winter clouds full of snow. Ranged 
in front of the altar are prayer sticks. Each stick stands for 
a person. In front of the prayer sticks are the fetiches, stone 
figures of animals. The bowl at the right of the picture is 
heaped with meal or pollen, the symbol for productiveness. 


The feathers in the hands of the figures represent prayers. 


*Since the News went to press we- find that through an 
oversight the name Sa-c4-ja-we-a appears in the title of the 
story on page 103 with the wrong division of syllables. It 
should be as printed here, with the accent on the second 
syllable-—The Entror, Junior Red Cross News. 


The Mud Heads are clowns, whose Indian name means ‘De- 
light Makers.’ At the creation of the earth they came up 
from the depths last and the mud is still sticking to them.” 


A little book called Indian Designs and Symbols, by 
Professor Charles Frederick Whitney, Normal School, 
Salem, Massachusetts, arranges Indian designs most skill- 
fully for study, with an explanatory key opposite each 
plate. The designs are classified according to theme and 
not according to tribe. Beginning with “drops upon the 
surface of water,” Series 1 shows designs that mean re- 
spectively rain, lightning, clouds, clouds with rain, storms 
and tempests, four winds of heaven, and the rainbow. 
Each series is, similarly, line upon line, with precepts to be 
inferred—a most readable book, of pictures instead of 
words, leading one on as intriguingly as any story. The 
regular price is seventy-five cents, in lots of ten or more, 
sixty cents. : 

Beatrice Corrilla’s excellent fable, with its lovely illus- 
tration by Natewa, also belongs to the Southwest. ‘The 
“Letters from Indian Juniors” were carefully chosen to 
represent as many parts of the country as possible. They 
illustrate one chapter of the world’s long delayed pioneer- 
ing in friendship. 

Albania—“Marash, Son of Palok”; “Albanian Hos- 
pitality.” These seem especially in tune with our Indian 
number. 

Bulgaria—“The First Snowdrop” ; “The Ant and the 
Cricket.” 

Czechoslovakia—“This We Promise.” 


Reading and Composition: 


“Marash, Son of Palok.” “Reading and writing—it 
was knowing what somebody, hours and days away, had 
thought. Perhaps you might never see that somebody 
but you could tell what he thought or what he wanted 
just from the marks on the paper.”—So easy to forget 
this big purpose when some of the marks, especially the 
commas and periods, go astray! 


Music: 


“Marash, Son of Palok,” will have human interest for 
music classes, too. 


Character Education: 


“The Lincoln Memorial”; “Sacajawea”; “‘Balto’; 
“The Poor Maid of Matsaki” ; “Editorials” ; “The Three 
Squirrels and the Fox”; “Marash.” We should like to 
tell you which of the virtues each of these may help in 
cultivating, but the printer would be sure to run it off 
the page. 








Developing Calendar Activities for February 


Indian Music and Musical Instruments 


TPNHE CALENDAR suggests that Indian schoolmates write 
I their partners about native Indian music and musical 
instruments and about school bands, if their schools have 
them. Some Indian school bands have made interesting 
adaptations of native music. 

A complementary project for other American schools 
is to send band music to Indian schools. To be sure that 
it is suitable, it will be better to inquire of your Indian 
Partners whether they have a band; if so, what instru- 
ments are in it, what music they already have, and what 
some of the things are that they need. 

The American Indians and Their Music, by Frances 
Densmore (Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, 1926), will be useful in connection with the 
suggested topic. The beginning chapters tell of tribal 
organizations, home life, languages, arts and crafts, cere- 
monies, dances and games, early contacts with white men, 
and famous Indians. If one could have but a single 
“background” book this would be a good one, for the 
teacher and the more mature pupils. The title of one 
chapter is “Why do Indians Sing” and the answer is il- 
luminatingly human. Indian mothers sing their babies 
to sleep. Grandparents sing old legends to tots. Chil- 
dren play singing games. Indians sing for birth, marriage, 
and death; for worship; for gladness or grief. Illustra- 
tive melodies are included. 

There is a chapter on musical instruments, especially 
the flute, of which an old Indian said: ‘“ “There has 
always been a flute. The flute is as old as the 
world.’”” There are chapters on drums that can be 
heard twelve miles across a lake and on ceremonial drum- 
sticks. The book does not tell all there is to know about 
Indian music, but it tells as much as most of us will have 
time to learn. 

And it tells of how Menominee Indian boys blacked 
their faces with charcoal and fasted days and nights until 
they should succeed in getting their dream songs, to guide 
them through life; and of how, when a boy had failed 
after his first fast to obtain the vision, he was offered 
two dishes, either of which he might choose, one contain- 
ing charcoal, indicating that he would try again, and the 
other, food, meaning that he would give up. It hap- 
pened very rarely that he chose the food instead of the 
charcoal. The book tells, too, of the “good breeding 
shown in many ways. A homely example is that of a 
chief’s wife who gave a party for which she had made 
elaborate preparation. When the day arrived, I was sur- 
prised to see that she wore a very dirty apron. I re- 
marked upon this to a friend, who explained that some 
of the guests would be untidy, and she wished them to 
feel at ease. The hostess was resolved that at her party 
no guest should wear an apron dirtier than her own.” 

Even our emphasis on the “health game” and a rigid 
insistence on its rules make us no less deferential towards 
this quality of tact. 


“Talk English” 


Last month it was suggested that English classes might 
send their Indian Partner schools material useful for a 
“Better Speech Week’’ project. A recent report from 
the special Junior Red Cross representative to Indian 
schools tells of an interesting Better Speech project in 
the second grade of the Fort Apache Indian School, 
Whiteriver, Arizona. The children made their own 
quaint poster slogans, some of which were: “Time to 
Talk English’; “Talk English When You're Riding 
Your Stick Horse”; ‘‘All the People Who Live in This 
House Talk English” ; “Fly Away, Little Bird, and Talk 
English” ; “Talk English on the Playground.” Certainly 
there is no escape when the children themselves take 
charge. 

Letters telling of the interesting happenings in the 
English (or other) classes may carry lively suggestions 
to other schools. The following letter was written last 
year by an eighth-grade pupil of Holgate, Ohio. Judg- 
ing from her definition, she will before long be teaching 
the subject herself. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


As you are all strangers to us and our school I will tell you 
about one of our studies. Sometimes it is called Language, 
and sometimes English. Anyway, it is a study of how to 
improve your characteristics. 

What I like most is the writing of stories and plays. We 
not only write plays but in due time we act them out. In 
Literature we are giving a play. 

There are numerous other things which are just as much 
fun as the writing and acting out of a play. We write descrip- 
tions about people. Some of the people are Rip Van Winkle 
and Miles Standish. Miles Standish was a real man. He 
and another man by the name of John Alden came on the 
Mayflower with many other people, but they were the most im- 
portant. 

Then we write or rather make up a school paper. We 
tell all about the town and then we write poems and jokes. 
We tell about Scout hikes, etc. I have time to tell you just 
one more thing and that is a telegram. Did you ever send 
a telegram? I never did, but I saw lots of them. Instead 
of writing a letter you can send a telegram. But every word 
over ten you have to pay so much extra. We often send tele- 
grams to our classmates, for our English assignment. 

I hope you have enjoyed my letter because I tried to make 
it interesting. Write and tell us about one of your classes. 


And here is an eloquent letter from an Indian School 
in California, telling about school life and the favorite 
studies—“History and Grammary.”’ 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


We thank you for the Calendar and for nice picture we have 
in school. We have nice playmates here at school. We have 
nice exercise every day on travel rings. Sometime we throw 
ball. For Thanksgiving we are going to have nice dinner. 
I couldn’t tell what we are to eat. Last year we had cake, 
pie, boiled turkey, bread, and candy. We have hot dinner 
every day here in school. We have potatoes, meat, onion, 
bread, prunes, and pears. We have nice school here in big 
valley. There are 17 children in school. They all lern Arith- 
metic, History, and Grammary. I like History and Grammary 
best. Well I am going to get my spelling now, and I am going 
to close for this bad cloudy day. 


The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


“Helping in the Big Outside World” 


rPNHE FOLLOWING letter from a teacher in Upper Red 

Hook, New York, shows how many helpful things 
twenty children in the first to fourth grades of a rural 
school can discover to do. 


“We will gladly and happily make twenty greeting cards 
and ten calendars and blotters combined. Are the greeting 
cards to have simply “Merry Christmas” so that the sailors 
may send them away or can we put “Greeting from a Red 
Cross Junior” on them for the sailor himself? This is a lovely 
thing to do first in our Christmas preparations. We shall go 
at the presents for our own parents afterwards with greater 
joy. I am so glad my little country children can feel they are 
helping in the big outside world a wee bit. 

“All but three of my children are ten or under so that our 
hand work and our letter writing is still very young. The 
four upper grades in the school are trying to work up a port- 
folio by January to go to some foreign country but if we could 
have a real partner school assigned to us among the Indians 
maybe they would like to send it there. Could we have a 
similar two room rural school of between forty and fifty pupils 
assigned to us? In the lower four grades, we have a sand 
table, the projects in which we would love to write about. 
Would they enjoy getting the six little clothespin dolls we 
dressed for it for Thanksgiving and an account of the scenes 
they stood in? 

“Last year we did basket work and clay work a good deal. 
This year we seem to be making books and booklets more than 
anything else and cut-paper pictures. That is what we are 
going to do for our greeting cards. They do it rather well. 

“Have I told you enough so that you can place us and pair 
us off with some little school in the West? Any of them will 
vitally interest the children I am sure. The suggestion about 
describing ways of making a living around here rather appeals 
to me as something we could do through letters. We raise 
fruit you know. We have visited the local bakery and grist 
mill and a fox ranch that has just started here, any of which 
we could write fluently about. Would this do?” 


—Mrs. Laura W. LAWRENCE. 


“Papa Has to Work Hard to Feed Us” 


Ways to earn a living is a good topic for letters. 
Indian schools are frequently far removed from the larger 
centers and because of this segregation the children some- 
times have little conception of the many ways. in which 
people earn their livings. Yet the problem itself is a very 
real one as is testified by this letter from the California 
school mentioned on the opposite page: 


DeAR FRIENDS: 


“Those nice things you send us. I want to thank you for 
it. I am a little Indian boy 11 years old. I have three brothers 
and two sisters younger than I. Papa has to work hard to feed 
us. Do you have a little Indian boy at your place? I am going 
to read the paper you sent. 


How many different ways are there of earning one’s 
living in the community? Are there industries that may 
be visited—bakeries, factories, canneries, creameries? Can 
the teacher explain a little, for the interested, about some 
of the preparation necessary for a teacher and some of 
the duties and responsibilities involved? How is the 
school preparing boys and girls for earning their living 
later? And what are some other important parts of life 
besides just “earning a living?” 


Winter Activities in Warmer Places 


From Fort Worth, Texas, just about a year ago, an 
interesting variety of activities was reported from county 
schools, including the preparation of international school 
correspondence by a number of schools; an hour of or- 
ganized games twice during the month in a school lacking 
play facilities; in another school planting twelve trees and 
preparing flower beds for petunias and phlox, after a 
clean-up campaign of grounds and buildings; a program 
for a pie supper at another school; and folk games with 
music, for still another. 

To those in northern places, all these (except the pie 
supper) sound like summerish activities, but they carry 
suggestions useful for the isolated schools in milder places. 


A Junior Council in Alaska 


It is a long stretch from Texas to Alaska, but the 
spirit of service travels as miraculously as sound waves 
from far places. A report from a native Alaskan school, 
forwarded some time ago by the San Francisco Branch 
Office, contains lively suggestions: 


“I shall be glad to inform you about the progress of these 
native members of the Junior Red Cross. The boys and girls 
are pleased to be members of the Junior Red Cross. They have 
elected officers, and every Friday afternoon call the meeting. 
Following is a program: 

PRESIDENT: The meeting please come to order. All stand, 
please. Repeat after the Secretary the words of the Junior 
Red Cross Creed. 

SECRETARY: Reads aloud and distinctly the Health Creed. 

PRESIDENT: Be seated, please. I will call over the roll. (She 
calls the roll and makes inquiries about the reason of absence.) 

SECRETARY: Reads the minutes of the preceding meeting. 

PRESIDENT: Calls the reporters to report about the illness in 
the village and appoints some pupils to render some service 
to the ill person. 

PRESIDENT: Calls Sanitary Reporters to give account about 
the sanitation in the village, and appoints some pupils to do 
the necessary sanitary work. 

SECRETARY: Asks five questions from the Sanitation Question 
Book. 

TeacHer: Gives instructions in First Aid. 

ALL Present: Sing the health songs. 

PRESIDENT: 

ALL: So mote it be. 
ALL: So mote it be. 
ALL: We are cheerful. 
ALL: We are helpful. 


May our souls be pure. 
May our bodies be clean. 
Let us be cheerful. 
Let us be helpful. 


ALL Present: Sing “And we all keep clean the body, the 
mind and soul.” 

All salute the Flag, and the President adjourns the meeting. 

“It is very interesting to observe the eagerness of children 
to do some work for others. At the last meeting the older 
children learned the method of artificial respiration and the 
little ones learned some health songs. At the meeting before 
the pupils acquainted themselves with the different methods 
of checking bleeding. Every morning health officers inspect 
for cleanliness of hands, teeth and clothes. 

“Twice a month we have a Community Service meeting. 
The teacher gives a discourse on good health and sanitation, 
and the children give recitations and health plays.” 


—T. LavriscHEFF, Government Teacher. 








“Colds May Come Back” 


HE FOLLOWING suggestions, from advice furnished by 
ee Red Cross Public Health Nursing department, 
may be useful to teachers in helping their pupils win, in 
the annual, national game of Dodge-Cold! 

Colds may be caught in two ways, either by inhaling 
or swallowing a cold germ, or by suffering severe chilling 
of the body. Cold germs are likely to be inhaled or 
swallowed as a result of direct contact with a person who 
has a cold, from dry sputum, or from use of dishes, and 
other articles used by a person who has a cold. Diseased 
tonsils, adenoids, or bad teeth are breeding places for 
germs and should be treated or removed. Hands should 
be washed well before eating, teeth brushed at least twice 
a day. Good citizenship demands that we be on guard 
about passing our colds on, and good sense advises that 
we keep away from people with colds. 

Severe chilling, because it results in abrupt changes in 
the circulation and blood vessels, produces “congestion in 
the mucous membrane of the air passages in the respira- 
tory tract, featured by symptoms of a cold.” The skin 
should be trained to stand changes in temperature by 
frequent bathing. The temperature indoors should be 
kept not above 68°, if possible; and windows should be 
opened wide at least twice a day for a complete airing 
out. Windows should be open at night and during naps. 
Clothes should be comfortably warm. Because houses 
and public buildings are so generally overheated, it is 
wiser to have extra wraps for outdoors than to wear 
heavy underwear indoors. In cold weather it is sensible 
to wear warmer stockings, shoes with thick soles, and, 
on rainy days, rubbers. 

Good general health habits strengthen the body to re- 
sist exposure either to severe weather or to germs. The 
body is built up by eating nourishing food, by moderation 
in eating sweets, by sleep, by outdoor exercise and by 
drinking at least six glasses of water daily (unless the 
doctor recommends a different quantity.) 


Fair Working Hours for Our Bodies 


Plenty of rest is needed for growth and for storing up 
strength. A child of eight years or under should sleep 
at least twelve hours; for each successive year about half 
an hour less will do. Can some arithmetic class work out 
this sleep schedule and post it? 

Sleep is more restful if the windows are open or if one 
can sleep out of doors, and in a dark quiet place instead 
of a bright, noisy one. Good citizenship leads us not to 
disturb others who are taking needed rest. Related ac- 
tivities are suggested on the calendar. One little girl, in 
a place near Boston, proved her right to Junior Red Cross 
membership by resting cheerfully for an extra hour each 
day, in obedience to the doctor’s advice. 


An attractive new booklet issued by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, is called Art and Health. It 
contains eight reproductions of masterpieces that express the 
joy and beauty of health. School superintendents and princi- 
pals may receive five copies for each junior high school class 
for use by interested teachers. 








Fitness for Service Activities for February 


“Success through Perseverance” 

As teachers we may help make possible the success that 
comes through perseverance, the happiness that comes 
from success, and the health that comes from happiness, 
by cheering the discouraged, patiently waiting for the 
slow, commending effort, recognizing achievement, and 
giving time to carry tasks through to joyous completion. 
One advantage of a project that correlates the interests 
of several subjects is that the electric bell does not irritat- 
ingly break short attention just at the most engrossing 
minute. What adult has not had the experience of find- 
ing himself exhausted at the end of a day when little hard 
work has been done, merely because numerous interrup- 
tions have retarded a desired achievement; and of finding 
himself glowing with energy on a day when much hard 
work has been done, simply because of the successful cul- 
mination of desired purposes? 


“A Merry Heart” 


“This thought I know shall comfort me when death 
Summons me down the arches of the years: 
I gave my laughter with my every breath, 
I hid my tears.” 
—CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 

The ceremony of the Alaskan school, described on page 
three of this GumDE contains as part of the quaint ritual 
the admonition: “Let us be cheerful,” and the response: 
“We are cheerful.” Cheerfulness is not always as simple 
as that, but to be what somebody cleverly called “doctors 
of Merropathy” is possible for everyone. One may 
make others happier by not inflicting one’s own disgruntle- 
ment or discouragement needlessly on associates. One’s 
personal bit may be as simple as that of a little girl in 
Maine who established her right to Junior Red Cross 
membership by “not growling so when I have to do the 
dishes. Every one will be helped, from mother to the 
cat,” she said, “because sometimes | get so cross that even 
the cat is stepped on!” Such discoveries are not insignifi- 
cant. 

“Juniors” understand that this does not mean closing 
eyes to conditions that interfere with happiness. They 
believe in smiles, but they believe in furnishing more ex- 
cuses for them, and in searching for possible ways to in- 
crease others’ happiness by removing the causes, material 
or otherwise, of depression. How the total swells is 
realized when the year’s work is summarized, when these 
yearly reports are added together here at National, and 
when all the material accomplishments are multiplied by 
the spirit of child goodwill underlying the many deeds. 

You will find much that is helpful in the problems of 
character education and mental hygiene in the Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, No. 7, 1926, Character Education 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 15 
cents. ) 

A teacher’s responsibility is summarized in the sentences: 
“Our whole study of the process begins with the inviolability 
of the child’s own will, and so commits us to a plan of educa- 
tion which, after insistence upon the minmum standard morality, 
leaves it to each individual to determine how far he shall 
climb the steep ascent toward the ultimate ethical ideal. It 
means much to recognize the lofty height of that ultimate ideal 


and to bind ourselves thereby not to deceive the child or the 
youth with some low and easy standard.” 








Sac-a-ja~we-~a, the Bird Woman 


Anna Milo Upjohn 


Musivations by the Author 


stone hearth-ring and cut sticks on it to roast 
the buffalo steaks. Then she and her two 
little friends, Otter-Woman and Leaping-Fish, sat 
under a big cottonwood tree to watch for the hunters. 

For two days the braves had been chasing buffalo 
on the plain. Soon they would return bringing the 
fresh meat and hides. There would be a great 
feast of roast buffalo and antelope and afterwards a 
dance around the fire to the sound of tomtoms. 

The women of the tribe would dress the skins, and 
when they went into winter quarters they would 
make them up, some as moccasins, some as cradles 
and tent coverings, while the men would fashion 
tough round shields which no arrow could pierce. 

“Mother and I will have a new tepee,”’ said Grass- 
Maiden, ‘‘and I shall paint it with yellow badgers 
and a great red sun.” 

“Here they come!”’ cried Otter-Woman, springing 
to her feet as a band of dashing riders came in sight. 
But the women shrieked and plunged into the brush 
with their children, for the horsemen were hostile 
Indians armed with sticks from which came thunder 
and lightning. 

In the confusion Grass-Maiden was separated 
from her mother. 
She ran toward 
the river and 
crouching under 
the water hoped 
to escape notice; 
but ahorse 
| splashedin 
| beside her, a big 
| Indian grabbed 
her and swung 
her up on to 

his saddle, 

and then 


ITTLE Grass-Maiden helped her mother make a 
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rode swiftly off to join the rest of his tribe. 
Grass-Maiden found Otter-Woman, Leaping-Fish 
and other Shoshone boys and girls who had been 
taken prisoners. They were given horses and made 
to ride with their captors, who told them that they 
would be killed if they tried to escape. 

Then on they went across the plains to the country 
of the Mandans, or Earth People, who had five 
villages on the Missouri River in North Dakota. 
But before they came to the end of the journey, all 
of the Shoshone children, except Grass-Maiden, 
Otter-Woman and Leaping-Fish, had escaped in the 
night! 

Happily, the three girls were owned by one man, 
Red Arrow, who took them home to help his wife 
with house work and treated them as his own 
children. They were then about twelve years old. 
Grass-Maiden was nicknamed Sacajawea, the Bird- 
Woman, by which name she is known to history. 
She was a chief’s daughter and a princess. Now 
she had become a slave to grind corn and fetch wood 
and water. But their mistress was kind to the girls 
and gave them plenty of good food. She taught 
them to plant a garden and grow corn and beans 
and squash and to do other things, which their own 
tribe, the Shoshones, did not do. 

The Mandans lived in houses with thick mud walls, 
while the Shoshones were ncmads following the 
game and camping in tents. The Mandan houses 
were warm and comfortable, with couches covered 
with buffaloskins and many painted hides on thewalls. 

White traders from Canada often came to the 
villages and from them the Indians bought guns and 
cloth and other things which the Shoshone girls had 
never seen. But in spite of all these comforts, they 
grew homesick for their own people and for the 
beautiful blue wall of the Rocky Mountains, and 
one day Leaping-Fish managed to escape, leaving 
only Sacajawea and Otter-Woman. 

With the Mandans there lived a French Canadian 
named Tous- 
saint Char- 
boneau, a 
trapper and fur 
trader who had 
) wandered far 
from his own 
people and had 
no wish to re- 
turn. He often 
gambled with 
the Indians and 
one day; having 
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Sacajawea carried her baby 
with her on the long trip 
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won a sum larger than 
Red Arrow could pay, 
he took the two slave 
girlsinsettlement. 
That was a sad day, 
for they had grown 
fond of Red Arrow’s 
family. But Char- 
boneau’s wife, who was 
not strong, was very 
glad to have the help 
of two such nice girls, 
and as she was gentle 
and kind, they soon 
grew to love her, too. 
When she died Char- 
boneau married Saca- 
jawea, still keeping 
Otter-Woman in_ his 
household. 

When the girls had 
been with the Man- 
dans for about three 
years there was great 


excitement in the 
village. A party of 
white men_ suddenly 


appeared, coming up 
the Missouri River in 
three boats, one of 
which had a sail and 
was different from any- 
thing used by the 
Indians. The 
strangers were friendly 
and wished to winter 
near the Mandans, 
since it was too cold for them to go farther that 
season. As Sacajawea’s husband spoke English he 
was hired as interpreter by the white men and in 
this way the girls heard a great deal about the 
newcomers. 

They lived east of the Mississippi in the United 
States and at that time their big chief was Jefferson. 
Napoleon, the war-chief of France, had sold much 
land to the United States, in order that he might 
have money to continue at war with England. 
Having bought this great tract of land, the white 
men of the United States wished to know what it 
was like. So President Jefferson had sent this party 
to explore the Missouri River and then to: go west 
until they should reach the Pacific Ocean, which was 
known to lie somewhere beyond a range of great 
mountains. Captain Lewis and Lieutenant Clark 
had been put in charge of the party, and after 
fitting out three boats in St. Louis, they had started 
up the Missouri River in the spring of 1804. That 
summer they had followed the river for sixteen 
hundred miles, until they had come, as we have seen, 
to the Mandan country and decided to spend the 
winter there. 

This story may not have been very clear to 
Sacajawea, but when she learned that, with the 
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Two little Sioux girls of today who are friends just 
as Sacajawea and Otter-Woman were so long ago 


coming of spring, the 
white men meant to 
go as far as the Rocky 
mountains and beyond, 
a great hope filled her 
heart. In order to do 
that they must pass 
through her own home 
country. If her hus- 
band went as guide 
perhaps she would be 
allowed to accompany 
him, at least as far as 
the Shoshone country. 
Sacajawea felt sure 
that she could be of 
great use to the white 
men if only they would 
let her go. She knew 
the trails better than 
her husband did, and 
she could also speak 
the language of her 
own people and of the 
neighboring tribes. In 
all her plans she in- 
cluded Otter-Woman. 

The Mandans grew 
very fond of Lewis and 
Clark that winter and 
Sacajawea regarded 
them as great medicine 
men and heroes. Lewis 


was called “Long 
Knife” and Clark 
“Red Hair.’”” They 


were honest, kindly men who came not only to ex- 
plore but to make friends with the Indians and to 
persuade them to cease war among themselves. 

When Sacajawea saw how comfortably they lived 
in the log house which they built in the Mandan 
village and what wonderful things they had, such as 
steel axes, candles, bread and a machine for grinding 
their corn, she began to think that she had as much 
to learn from them as they from her. 

They were kind to the girls and always treated 
them with respect, and would have been glad to take 
both of them west. But Otter-Woman was thought 
to be too delicate for the long journey. So when 
they broke camp in the spring, it was only Sacajawea 
who went with her husband. By that time the 
Bird-Woman had a two months’ old baby on her 
back, strapped in his buckskin carrier. The American 
men, who feared she might not be able to keep up 
with the party, did not know how strong as well as 
brave the Shoshone girl was. In a little while they 
were glad enough that they had brought her, for she 
saved their precious instruments and papers from 
going to the bottom of the river. 

The Shoshones were known as the Trail Makers. 
They were related to the Hopis of Arizona, the 
Mission Indians of California, as well as to the nearer 


Comanches. Their country covered Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho and because they carried on 
trade with their kinsmen beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains none knew the passes and the water supplies as 
well as they did. Soon the country began to look 
like home to the Bird-Woman. Cottonwoods 
gleamed against blue mountains like hammered 
gold, grass grew lush in the river bottoms; the peaks 
were crested with snow. Here were tower-like rocks, 
lilac at dawn, rosy as mallows at sunset; and the 
weird lakes cupped in the craters of old volcanoes, 
steaming hot, smelling of sulphur and shot with 
silver bubbles. But they saw no people, for the 
Indians, fearing attack, had withdrawn to the woods. 

One day Captain Lewis, with several men, 
came upon a group of women digging roots. The 
young ones fled, but an old woman and little girl, 
who could not run, bowed their heads to die. Quickly 
Captain Lewis took some red paint from his pouch 
and smeared their cheeks with it for Sacajawea had 
told him that among the Shoshones that was a sign 
of peace. The woman then led Lewis to the chief, a 
fine young man, but full of fears for his people when 
he saw the white men who might have an army 
behind them. He and many of his tribe followed 
Lewis to his camp from curiosity. Suddenly a 
squaw sprang forward with a cry of joy. It was 
Leaping-Fish who had caught sight of Sacajawea. 

And then the startled chief recognized his own 
sister! 

“Oh Black Bow, my brother!” cried Sacajawea, 
running toward him; and 
throwing her blanket over 
his shoulder she burst into 
tears. Lewis and Clark 
kindly left them alone to 
talk of their family. Their 
father was dead and Black 
Bow was chief in his stead. 
Also Sacajawea’s mother 
and sister were no longer 
living and the tribe had 
grown very poor because 
they had only bows and 
arrows, while the _ tribes 
nearer Canada had guns 
from the white men and 
so kept the Shoshones from 
the buffalo fields. 

“But now all will be 
well,’”’ said Black Bow. 
“We will kill off these few 
white men and take their 
guns so that we too can get 
plenty of buffalo meat.” 

Sacajawea was filled with 
terror for the white men 
when she heard these words. 
And she finally persuaded 
Black Bow that it would be 
not only very wrong to kill 
those who had come as 
friends, but also unwise. 





A descendant of Sacajawea who is living 
on the Shoshone Reservation in Wyoming 


In the end he sold the white men the horses they 
needed and even guided them over the dangerous 
mountains. That was the first but not the last time 
that Sacajawea saved the lives of the party. 

She went with them to the “everywhere-salt- 
water’’ and back again to the Mandan village, a 
trek of a year and a half. Sometimes she was their 
only guide and always she was brave and cheerful. 
Generally she carried her baby on her back, but 
when they met hostile tribes, she held him high 
above her head to show that her party were people 
of peace, for Indians do not go on the war path with 
their children. 

Years later when her husband was dead and the 
Bird-Woman had gone back to her own people, she 
used to tell her tribe of the wonders and the hard- 
ships of that trail, how they went down the great 
Columbia River in boats until the ‘‘everywhere-salt- 
water” struggled with the sweet water and drove it 
back, of the sea dog with a fish tail which barked 
around the boat, frightening her and the baby, of the 
great waves that thundered on the beach day and 
night, and of the whale washed ashore, whose body 
would have contained all the boats of the party with 
room besides. 

And she told of the day when she stood on the 
river bank in the Mandan village and with a lonely 
heart watched Lewis and Clark sailing back to 
St. Louis. They were her heroes who had filled her 
life with knowledge and adventure. She did not 
know that she was to be one of America’s famous 
women, or that one day 
the white people would 
raise a statue to her in 
Portland at the end of the 
Oregon Trail which she had 
blazed. But she was 
honored by her own tribe 
and dearly loved by her 
son, Baptiste. And when 
= she died at the age of nearly 
a hundred, she was buried 
in sight of one of those deep 
blue clefts in the Rockies, 
which make a way for the 
trails leading westward. 


HE boy on the cover is 
one of the Blackfeet In- 
; dians. After a dreadful 
drought in 1919, the men of 
this tribe promised the gov- 
ernment agent in charge of 
their reservation to carry 
out for five years a regular 
program of farming their 
land and adding to their 
livestock. It worked so well 
that they havestarted onan- 
\ other five years. The chil- 
dren take part, and the boy 
in the picture tends his goat 

so it gives plenty of milk. 
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Balto at the head of the team which carried the serum the last sixty miles to Nome 


Balto, the Dog That Saved Nome’s Children 


Frances Margaret Fox 


ALTO was a dog of the United States Postal 
Service in far off Alaska. One black morning 
in Nome he stepped into the World's Story- 

Book of Shining Deeds. That book opened wide 
and took him in forever. 

It was midwinter and an epidemic of diphtheria 
had broken out in Nome. Diphtheria was con- 
sidered sure death for white man or Eskimo. They 
called it the ‘Black Death’ up there. The disease 
carried off not only the children, but their fathers 
and mothers. Whole families were swept away. 

Unless the disease could be stopped it would 
spread over all the territory of which Nome was the 
center, to the east one thousand miles and northward 
even as far as the Arctic Ocean. In this region there 
lived eleven thousand people. To care for them 
there was but one doctor in Nome, with his little band 
of nurses. To make matters worse, the doctor’s 
supply of the antitoxin which cures diphtheria had 
given out. Far away in the United States there was 
plenty, so the doctor sent a frantic appeal for 
help. Twenty pounds of the precious antitoxin 
would save the children, the families at Nome and 
all the surrounding territory from the Black Death. 

Immediately the serum was rushed toward Nome 
on the Bering Sea, where every day more and 
more children were dying of diphtheria. Every 
hour’s delay meant more and more deaths, and 
every hour the plague spread from house to house 
until the one doctor and his nurses were almost 
powerless in their fight against suffering and bitter 
sorrow. 

Without loss of time the railroad carried the 
package of serum to Nenana, the end of the Govern- 
ment Railroad. Steam transportation could take 
it no farther. .Dog-teams must continue the journey 
six hundred and sixty-five miles by trail to Nome. 
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Never before had the journey from Nenana to 
Nome been made in less than nine days. The heroic 
drivers of the relays of dog-teams risked their lives 
by taking cross-cuts never till then attempted in 
such weather. They rushed the serum to Nome in 
five and one-half days. 

All their efforts, though, would have been wasted 
but for the glorious deed of Balto in the last sixty 
miles of the dash for Nome. After his driver had 
lost all sense of direction and was utterly bewildered, 
Balto found his way through the darkness, over 
trackless ice, in a blizzard with the temperature fifty 
degrees below zero. Early next morning he arrived 
at Nome with his team, his driver and the serum. 

Still, except for the work of other heroic dog-teams 
and their drivers, big black Balto would not have had 
his chance to put his great intelligence to the supreme 
test. Now here are the names of the drivers in that 
great relay race with the diphtheria at Nome: 
Leonard Sepalla, Gunnar Kasson, Titus Nicolai, 
Eskimo Pete Olsen, John Folger, Jim Kalland, Tom 
Green and Bill Shannon, all heroes. 

It was Leonard Sepalla who chose to cross the 
entrance to Norton Bay, instead of following the 
long shore line around the bay. He had twenty dogs. 
Togo and Scotty were his leaders. One of his 
friends said about Scotty: 

“He knows what you want before you do!”’ 

People warned Sepalla not to try the short cut 
across the bay because a hurricane was raging and 
the ice was breaking up and drifting out to sea. 
Even so, he remembered the map with the long bay 
stretching up into the land. To follow the shore 
line would mean days of travel, and children were 
dying at Nome. 

The man and his dogs crossed the bay in that 
frightful storm, with Scotty and Togo in the lead. 


He admitted to the next driver, Charlie Olsen, who 
took the package of serum, that he had had a bad 
trip across the bay. 

At a village called Bluff, Charlie Olsen found 
Gunnar Kasson waiting for him. It was so cold 
then and the wind was blowing so hard that the men 
feared the serum might freeze. They took it in a 
cabin to warm it and there Gunnar Kasson waited, 
hoping the wind would go down. Instead, it blew 
faster and the cold grew more intense. 

Finally, after two hours of waiting, when the 
wind blew faster than the men had ever known it to 
blow before, and the temperature had gone down to 
twenty-eight below zero, Gunnar Kasson decided 
that it was useless to wait any longer. He must go. 

The dogs were hitched and he started, hoping to 
reach Safety, thirty-four miles away, before the 
trails were too deeply buried under the fast-falling 
snow. It was then ten o’clock on Sunday night. 
The man was dressed in sealskins from top to toe, 
but the wind was blowing so hard he felt it even 
through the fur. 

At Safety a fresh relay was waiting to carry the 
serum the remaining twenty-one miles to Nome. 
The driver of the team 
sent word to Nome that 
the wind was then blow- 
ing eighty miles an hour 
and the snow was coming 
down in such heavy, 
whirling drifts that no 
man or dog could keep 
the trail. 

Meantime Balto, the 
best lead dog in Alaska, 
was struggling through 
the drifts with Gunnar 
Kasson. Six hundred 
feet up the Topkok Hill 
he and the other dogs 
climbed in the storm, and 
then went down the other 
side in the teeth of the 
awful wind, to a spot 
where for six miles the 
traveling was hard in 
any weather. That 
night, in the storm and 
darkness, it was a place of terror. Gunnar Kasson 
could not see his dogs, not even the one nearest to 
him. He could hardly see his hand before his face. 
Then he knew that he was lost. He could not even 
guess where he was. 

Balto alone knew in what direction to continue 
the frightful journey. The dog picked up the trail 
on the windswept ice and led his team on and on 
regardless of darkness, cold, and blinding, whirling 
snow. 

Twenty-two miles from Bluff there was a station 
called Solomon. There a message was waiting for 
Balto’s driver warning him to wait until the storm 
was over. The night was so cold and the storm was 
so terrible it was believed that man and dogs would 





surely perish in the blizzard if they tried to go on. 

Balto knew no reason for stopping at Solomon and 
his driver didn’t even know when they reached the 
place. So they missed the message from Nome. 
On and on they went in the face of the worst wind 
Gunnar Kasson had ever known. Many times the 
sled tipped over and spilled everything in the soft 
snow. Again and again the man straightened the 
sled and begged Balto to go on through the black 
darkness where no human being could have found 
the way. , 

At last the trail turned so that the wind was 
behind the travelers and helped instead of hindering 
them. By the time they reached Safety, it had 
died down. 

The little house at Safety was dark, so instead of 
awakening his relay and wasting time, Gunnar 
Kasson and his dog-team flew by. 

It was twenty-one miles from Safety to Nome and 
the trail along the sea was heavy with the drifted 
snow. It was no longer so dark, though, and the 
man could see the trail. At 36 minutes past 5 o’clock 
of the wild dark morning, the half-frozen man and 
dogs arrived at Nome with the life-saving serum 
for the children. 

No wonder the driver 
almost wept as he knelt 
in the snow and began 
pulling slivers of ice from 
Balto’s torn and bleeding 
feet. No wonder the wide 
world echoed histhankful- 
ness for what Balto had 
done. Balto alone had 
known thetrail that awfyl 
night, and soit was he 
who had carried the 
serum safely through to 
suffering Nome. 


WAY up in Canada’s 
“farthest north” 
the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police keep 
order among the Eskimos. 
They make their patrols 
either on foot or with 
dog teams. An official 
report from the poston Ellesmere Island says: 
“Inspector Wilcox and his party spent a lonely 
winter at Craig Harbor; the Arctic left them on August 
28, 1922, and they had no intercourse with the out- 
side world until the ship returned on August 6, 1923. . 
“The sun was last seen on October 25 and did not 
again appear until February 13. Severe blizzards 
were frequent, and during a period of 304 days the 
wind blew strongly for 221 days, frequently com- 
pelling the men to remain indoors for days at a time. 
The coldest temperature recorded was 51 degrees 
below zero in March . Patrols were sent out 
to a distance of about 75 miles; the scarcity of dogs 
caused these to be made on foot. The discipline 
was excellent, and the men cheerful throughout.” 
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Wide World Photo 
Gunnar Kasson and Balto, ‘‘the greatest lead dog in Alaska” 
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With a blush and a smile she tossed her hair over her eyes and joined in the dance. 
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finest youths among the dancers came to her, and her heart became light and her feet merry 


The Poor Maid of Matsaki 


Aileen Nusbaum 


Illustration by Margaret N. Finnan 


” 
N Matsaki there were many wealthy families, and 
| they had large flocks of Turkeys. In the days of 

the ancients, it was the custom to have the poor 
people herd these birds in the plains round about the 
Sacred Mountain, in the shadow of which their town 
stood. 

Away out near the border of the town there was a 
little tumbled-down, single-room house, and in it 
lived a very poor girl all alone. She was not really 
ugly, but her hair was matted and tangled, and her 
clothes were torn and dirty, and she was really not 
very pleasant to see as she sat huddled up before the 
mud wail of her dwelling. She herded Turkeys for a 
living; and because she was all alone, and because 
she longed for kindness, which she never received, 
she was kind to the awkward creatures who depended 
upon her. She spoke to them gently as she drove 
them to and from the plains every day. The 
Turkeys appreciated this and were very obedient. 
They loved their mistress so much that at her call 
they would come to her. 

One day this poor girl, driving her Turkeys down 
into the plains, passed near Hadlona,—the Middle 
Ant Hill of the World, and as she went along she 


* This is one of a collection of Zuni folk tales recently pub- 
lished in a fascinating book, “The Seven Cities of Cibola.” 
The story and illustration are reprinted here by kind permission 
of the author, the artist and the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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heard the herald-priest calling from the house-top. 
She stopped and listened. 

“All people of Halona, specially all youths and 
maidens, know that the Dance of the Sacred Bird 
will take place in the central court of our city in four 
days. Runners have been sent to invite the people 
of the other cities of Shiwina.” 

The poor girl went on to the plains with her 
Turkeys. The tears ran down her thin cheeks, and 
she was very sad indeed. She had never been per- 
mitted to join in or even see the dances of her people. 
How could she, so poor and ragged, go to the great 
central court in Hadlona, and watch the beautiful 
Dance of the Sacred Bird. 

Every day after that, until the day named for the 
dance, the girl saw the people preparing for the 
festival, as she drove her Turkeys to the plains. 

On the fourth day she sat on a stone and wept. 
“OQ, my dear Turkeys,” she said, “‘if only I could see 
just one dance in the great central court of Halona, 
I would be so happy.” 

She never dreamed that they understood a word 
of what she was saying; but they did understand, 
and they looked into her heart and saw the longing 
and the sadness. 

After all of the people had departed from Matsaki, 
and the gay little groups, so handsomely dressed, had 
disappeared in the distance, the oldest of the gobblers 


strutted up to her, and making a fan of his tail and 
trailing his wings, he said,—‘‘ Maiden-mother, we 
know what your thoughts are, and we believe that 
you are worthy to enjoy this holiday with the people 
of Matsaki. We have talked this matter over at 
night, after you have placed us in our cages, and we 
have decided to help you because you have been 
kind to us. 

“‘Now listen well to what I have to say. This 
once you must obey us as we have always obeyed 
you. You must drive us in early this afternoon, we 
will help you with our magic, and you will join in the 
dance when it is at its gayest and the people most 
happy. You will be so beautiful that the youths will 
long lay hold of your hand in the circle that forms 
round the altar of the dance.”’ 

At first the poor girl was surprised to hear the old 
Gobbler speak; but when he told her that they would 
help her, and that she would really go to the Dance 
of the Sacred Bird, she clapped her hands for joy, 
and her eyes shone brightly, and her cheeks became 
quite red and she looked very pretty. 

She watched the sun, and when her shadow length- 
ened, she called to her Turkeys, and drove them 
toward her home on the border of the town. The 
old Gobbler walked beside her, and told her what she 
must do.—‘‘ You will be beautiful, dear Maiden- 
mother, and if you are wise and follow closely all 
that I have said, great good fortune will come to you.” 

“* Never fear,” cried the girl. ‘“‘I will do everything 
you wish, only let me go to the dance.”’ 

When they came to the cages made from the 
boughs of cedar trees, the Turkeys walked into the 
largest cage. 

“‘Enter,”’ said the old Gobbler; and the girl stooped 
and entered the dwelling. The place was much 
larger than she had supposed it to be, in fact it was 
a large dome-shaped room. The Turkeys had 
formed a ring around the wall, and they all spread 
their tails like fans, and dropped their wings until 
they touched the ground. 

“‘Come,” said the old Gobbler, and he placed the 
girl in the middle of the circle. ‘‘Now, Maiden- 
mother,” he said, “give me and my companions, 
one by one, the rags that cover you.’’ . They seized 
the things and spread them on the ground. Then 
they pecked and pecked, and shook and shook them 
and presently soft, white, embroidered robes were 
heaped near the maiden. 

‘“Wait,’’ said the Gobbler. The maiden stood 
there in the middle of the circle, and the Turkeys 
marched solemnly around her clucking and flapping 
their wings. When they had finished the maiden 
was truly lovely. Her hair was soft and wavy, and 
glistened like the raven’s feathers. Her face was 
round and dimpled, and all the sadness had gone 
away and a happy smile sprang to her lips, and her 
dancing eyes smiled also. When she had put on the 
beautiful garments the old Gobbler looked at her. 

‘You need a necklace of the stones of the sky,” 
he said, and, calling one of the smaller Turkeys, he 
drew from under his wings a long turquoise necklace. 
“It is most treasured,’”’ the old Gobbler told her as 


he gave it to her. After she had placed it about her 
neck the Turkeys bowed their heads down and the 
old one said,—‘‘You are now the most beautiful 
maiden in all the Seven Cities and ready for the 
dance; but before you go there are still two things 
you must do. You must leave open the wicket, 
and then Maiden-mother, remember .to return to 
us at sunset. Our magic lasts only a little while, 
and if you forget that you are really only the 
Maiden-mother of the Turkeys, and are ashamed of 
us, the good fortune we promise you will be lost.” 

““O, I will remember, I will remember,” cried the 
girl, and already she hastened toward the town. 

She ran down the path by the river, and then 
through a little field until she came to the houses of 
the first terrace. She hurried through the covered 
passage that led to the great central court where the 
singing told her they were dancing. She came just 
inside of the court, and many murmurs ran through 
the crowd. They wondered who the beautiful 
maiden with the rich dress, and the wonderful 
necklace of turquoise, could be, and they asked one 
another where she had come from. 

She did not wait long; the Chiefs of the Dance 
came to her, and they were very gorgeous in their 
holiday attire, they took her to the Altar of the 
Sacred Bird, and placed her with the youths and 
maidens. With a blush and a smile she tossed her 
hair over her eyes and joined in the dance. The 
finest youths among the dancers came to her, and her 
heart became light and her feet merry. The music 
filled her being like sparkling stars, and she danced 
and danced, and the sun sank low in the west. 

“O, I can not go now,” she thought. “I can not 
leave at this time and go back along the river to the 
Turkeys. I will stay awhile longer, and just before 
the sun sets I will run back to them. I will run as 
though little wings were on my feet.”’ 

Another dance was called and then another, and 
all the youths so straight and tall, begged her to 
remain with them. And the girl danced in the circle 
around the Altar of the Sacred Bird until the sun had 
set and the purple glow was upon To’ydllanne. 
Then suddenly breaking away, she ran swiftly down 
the river path to the cages. 

Meantime, the Turkeys waited. The sun set and 
the girl did not return. 

“Our magic only lasts a short time,” said the 
Gobbler. ‘‘Come, we will be off.’’ And calling in a 
loud voice, he led the Turkeys out of the cages and 
toward the Canon of the Cottonwoods, and then on 
behind the Sacred Mountain. 

The girl arrived, quite out of breath from running, 
and stood before the open wicket and called to her 
Turkeys, fearfully, as she heard only the coming and 
going of her breath and the beat of her own heart. 

“Come, my Turkeys, come to your Maiden- 
mother. See,—I am here.” 

Far, far in the distance she heard a cry, and she 
knew that the birds had gone out into the mountains. 
She followed them, and called to them, begging their ° 
forgiveness, but they did not hear her, nor did they 
return to the poor maid of Matsaki. 
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be MIMI ON \ HHH Aaneatavanntiatb nal 
Jog on, jog on the foot-path way 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 





—Shakespeare 


“THIS WE PROMISE—” 


N Czechoslovakia taking the Junior Red Cross 

pledge is a very solemn act. It is most often 
taken at the end of some festival or celebration. It 
is first read aloud and then the whole assembly of 
members present answers as with one voice: ‘‘ This 
we promise.”’ This is the pledge: 

‘We promise always to fulfill the duties which we 
have taken upon ourselves as members of the 
Czechoslovak Junior Red Cross. We promise ever 
to be faithful to its emblem. 

‘We desire to be healthy. We will take care that 
our persons, our school and our home are clean. 
We will get plenty of sunshine and fresh air and 
harden our bodies by the use of cold water. We 
will avoid everything that is injurious to health, 
especially intoxicants. 

‘‘We desire always to help our schoolmates and 
all who are in need. We will protect all living 
creatures and plants from wrong and harm. 

‘“‘We promise always to speak the truth and to 
wish everyone well. We wish through the Red 
Cross to spread friendship, love and peace among all 
people and to put down envy and ill desires. We 
wish to become acquainted with Red Cross Juniors 
in other countries and to help them, should mis- 
fortune befall them. 

“We will always remain true to our country, and 
‘serve our beloved native land and the cause of peace 
throughout the world.’” 
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Every Junior of Czechoslovakia promises to do at 
least three things during the year: 
To look out for one sick or frail schoolfellow. 
To do something for the cleanliness and adorn- 


ment of his school. 


To clean his teeth daily with a brush of his own. 


WINTER STREAMS 


Bliss Carman 


Now the little rivers go 

Muffled safely under snow, 

And the winding meadow streams 
Murmur in their wintry dreams, 
While a tinkling music wells 
Faintly from their icy bells, 
Telling how their hearts are bold 
Though the very sun be cold. 


Ah, but wait until the rain 
Comes a-sighing once again, 
Sweeping softly from the sound 
Over ridge and meadow ground! 
Then the little streams will hear 
April calling far and near, 

Slip their snowy bands and run 
Sparkling in the welcome sun. 


Reprinted from the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior, April, 1926 


ALBANIAN HOSPITALITY 


SMET TOTO, one of the students in the Albanian 
Vocational School at Tirana, wrote to a school in 
Boston: 

“Fifty per cent of the Albanians are uneducated. 
Though uneducated, the mountaineer has one of the 
best customs. Suppose you come to Albania and 
want to visit every part of it. Only the main cities 
are connected by roads where trucks can travel. So 
you must travel much of the time on horse back 
or on foot. For instance, it takes two or three days 
to go by trail from Korca to Tirana. You start in 
the morning and after traveling all day you are in 
a dense forest where nobody dwells. Far away you 
see lights. There seems to be a village. On the way 
to it you meet a farmer or some workman. First 
he asks you if you feel hungry or thirsty. He will 
share with you whatever he has with him. Then he 
will leave his work and go with you to the village. 

“If he sees that he cannot please because of lack 
of convenience in his home, he takes you to the best 
house in the village and simply recommends you. 
You are welcomed there and honored so much. If 
it is winter time and snowing outside, there is a big 
fire in the fireplace. If you are unable to speak the 
language, the owner of the house calls in any man 
in the village who can understand you and converse 
with you. A good supper is given you and a com- 
fortable, clean bed. You are asked where you want 
to go next morning and when you wish torise. After 
breakfast there is a horse ready, and enough food for 
the day. A man of the house goes along to the next 
town. You are not asked to pay a penny.” 
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Letters from 
Indian Juniors 


E think you will be interested in 
\\/ some of the many good letters 
from boys and girls of our “first § me 
families of America.’’ As you all know, 
most of them live on reservations and a 
number of them go to special government 
boarding and day schools, though many 
of them go to the regular public schools. 
There are seventy-seven government 
boarding schools and nearly twice as 
many day schools for Indians. In them 
regular classes are held in the mornings 
and in the afternoons the boys are busy gardening, 
painting, repairing and doing other work around the 
buildings, while the girls make clothes for the boys 
and younger children and wash and iron and cook. 
But there is time for play, too, for football, basket- 
ball and baseball, and for reading, too. 


Ree 


FROM THE ZUNI BOARDING SCHOOL 


The school at Black Rock, New Mexico, writes: 

“We are the 5th and 6th grades of the Zuni 
Boarding School at Black Rock. We first started 
school in the village, also a government school, 
four miles from here. This is called the Day School, 
because we went home each day. 

‘‘We have industrial work for a part of the day. 
The girls take up sewing, home training, laundry 
and domestic science; the boys learn farming, black- 
smithing, engineering and carpentry. 

“The Zuni Reservation is not very large. There 
are only about eighteen hundred Indians in the 
tribe. They are mostly agricultural people and 
raise wheat, corn, beans, squash and sheep. Most 
of the wheat is threshed and ground by government- 
owned machinery, but some of it is still threshed 
in the old, primitive way, by means of stones 

‘“‘In the winter most of the 
Indians live in the main 
pueblo, or village, called Zuni, 
but in the summer the differ- 
ent families are on their farms 
some fifteen miles away. 
There are three villages, be- 
sides Zuni. They Are all 
built near a supply of water 
for irrigation. 

“The houses are of sun 
dried bricks. Long ago, there 
were no doors; each house was 
entered by a ladder through an 
opening at the top. This was 
for protection, but now that 
this protection is not neces- 
sary any more, all the houses 
have doors and windows. 





Lucy Straycalf (left) in the elk-tooth 
dress belonging to Mrs. Two Leggin 





we a 
ap” wid Jua™ 


A “milk toast’ by the Indian Juniors 
of the Isleta, New Mexico, Day School 


‘*Most of the Zunis still bake their bread in ovens 
built outside of the houses. They are made of 
stones and plastered with mud. They look like 
beehives. A fire is made on the inside and when 
the stones are hot the coals are taken out and the 
bread is put in. 

“The Zuni girls have the American girls beaten 
on bobbed hair. Ever since the white man has 
known them they have worn their hair bobbed on 
the side. The girls wear many necklaces, some 
made of silver and turquoise, and many rings and 
bracelets, also of silver, made by their own silver- 
smiths. 

‘““The summers are never very hot, because Zuni 
is seven thousand feet above sea level. In the winter 
there is quite a bit of snow. The Indians rejoice to 
see snow, because they know the reservoirs will be 
filled and the soil will have moisture for their crops. 

“There is very little rain and sand storms blow 
a great part of the year. It seems that all the sand 
from Arizona will be blown into New Mexico. We 
are only fifteen miles from the Arizona border. 

“We are always glad to hear from Juniors from 
other places, so if there is anything else about us 
that you want to know, please write.”’ 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN 
VILLAGE OF TAOS 


The Indians of the South- 
west who live in villages, 
instead of roaming from one 
part of their reservations to 
another, as the Navahos do, 
are called Pueblo Indians. 
“Pueblo” is Spanish for “ vil- 
lage.” The farthest north of 
the Pueblo Indians live at 
Taos, New Mexico. To get 
there from Black Rock is a 
long trip, and you would have 
to go first to Gallup in an 
automobile and the rest of 
the way by the Santa Fé 
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Railroad and by bus. The trip would take you up 
into beautiful mountain scenery. In Taos you would 
find pretty aspen trees with their shivery leaves. A 
river runs through the village. Twenty-five miles 
away, up in the mountains is Blue Lake, where the 
Indians of this tribe go for sacred ceremonies and 
once in ten years they have a wonderful ceremonial 
dance up there. 

The Taos school received magazines and books 
from the Juniors of the Day School at Suffern, New 
York. This is one of the letters that came with a 
return gift: 

‘We have lots of snow here now. It is cold. Our 
corrals are ready for winter. We get the evergreen 
trees or big branches and put them on each side of 
the corral. We stand them up very close together 
between the logs, so the horses can keep warm. We 
have hay on top of the corral. 

‘“‘We have lots of pinons this year. Did you ever 
see pinons? They grow on evergreen trees in the 
mountains. The nuts are in the cones. When the 
cones get ripe they break open and soon the nuts fall 
out. We roast the nuts in our ovens. Our teacher 
said that we could send a box of pinons to your 
school. We shall put in a cone, too, and a little 
branch of the tree. 

‘In winter we hunt rabbits and deer and bears in 
the mountains. We play in the snow and make snow 
men. 

‘We hope you will write to us again.” 


THE MESCALERO SCHOOL 


The Mescalero School is on the Apache Indian 
Reservation in a beautiful wooded country on the 
highway between Rosewell and Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. Thurman Enjady wrote the Robert 
Bartlett School : 

‘We were very glad to receive your letters a few 
days ago. We do not have many places in New 
Mexico of historical importance, but the building 
still stands here where General Lew Wallace wrote 
‘Ben Hur’ about forty years ago while he was in 
charge of the United States soldiers sent here to 
keep order during the wild days of ‘Billy the Kid.’ 

“We had a nice snow last night. We will have 
some fun coasting on the hills. In the summer we 
have good times riding and 


open season for deer and turkey. We can kill bear 
at any time. I have not killed any turkeys yet. I 
shot at some but missed them.” 


SOME INDIAN COSTUMES 


From the Finlayson School at Hardin, Montana, 
comes this letter thanking a rural school near Troy, 
New York, for seeds and telling something about the 
Crow Indian boys and girls: 

“The Indian girls do not wear Indian costumes to 
school, but when they go to Hardin or any place 
else, they do. The old men in the tribe are very 
much opposed to the Indian women and girls dressing 
like the whites. Often girls who have been away to 
school wish to dress like white girls, and then the old 
men jeer at them and make fun of them. 

‘The elk-tooth dress that Lucy Straycalf is wear- 
ing belongs to Mrs. Two Leggin, a wife of a former 
chief of the Crow Tribe. Chief Two Leggin is now 
dead. An elk-tooth dress is considered a very fine 
dress, indeed. This dress has at least 250 elk teeth 
on it. They are sewed on bright red flannel. 

“The Crow Indians are noted for their love of 
horses. A Crow Indian child would not think of 
walking half a mile to school. They ride everywhere.”’ 


THE CHILOCCO SCHOOL 


The non-reservation boarding school at Chilocco, 
Oklahoma, has grades all the way through high 
school. It is in a rich farming region and the eight 
hundred boys and girls gathered there learn farming, 
dairying and poultry raising. James Christie writes 
for a portfolio from the Chilocco school to the 
Trinidad Agricultural School at Baguio in the 
Philippines: 

“TI will try to tell you some things about my 
people. I belong to the Indian Race; but the 
Indian Race is composed of many different tribes of 
Indians who talk different languages. _ The tribe of 
Indians that I belong to is the Cherokee. 

“The Cherokees lived in the eastern part of the 
United States along the Atlantic Coast, but were 
removed to Indian Territory, a place set aside by 
the government for the Indians that were removed 
from the eastern states. Indian Territory has since 
been admitted to the Union as the state of Oklahoma. 

One very bright Cherokee 


chasing wild horses through — man, Sequoia, invented the 
the woods and roping them. a RS j £3 Cherokee alphabet which 
Finally ee oo ( —f5\ \ — enabled my people to read 
and ride them. © round- 4 and write in our own lan- 
. ; PP ——— 
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‘‘ A few miles up Tularosa 
Canon there are fine saw- 
mills cutting timber on our \ 
reservation for railroad ties 
and lumber. Many of the 
Indian boys and men work 
at the lumber camps. 

“We go hunting in the 
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This bucking bronco was drawn by Howard Bisclay, 
at school in Shiprock, New Mexico. 


white people who always 
spoke English. We Chero- 
kees have adopted the white 
men’s ways. Some of us go 
to the Indian schools but a 
great many go to the white 
public schools and high 


(See page / 18) schools.” 


The Three Squirrels 


and the Fox 


Beatrice Corrilla 


Illustration by Natewa 


OME of the pupils in the Indian school at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, decided that this year a part of their Junior program 
would be writing a story. Then the one they liked best would be 
sent to Washington to be published in the 
News. The story and the illustration 
got here just in time for our Indian number 
and here it is. Beatrice says it was told 
her by her grandmother. You remember 
that part of your National Children’s Fund 
pays the salary of an Indian woman who | 
teaches the girls in this school how to weave 
beautiful Navaho rugs with the old designs 
and colors. 


NCE upon a time 
there were three 
female squirrels 


grinding corn on top of 
a high rock. This rock 
was so high that a ladder 
was used by the squir- 
rels to gain the top. The 
female squirrels ground 
away on their corn and 
as they ground they 
sang this grinding song: 
Up and down, up and down, 
With the grinding stone we go; 
Soon it will turn the grain 
Into flour, as white as snow. 


There was a fox across the field that had heard 
their song. This fox marveled at the song, so she 
went over to where they were. As she came near 
them she stood still and listened to the song for 
awhile, then she got closer and called up to the 
squirrels saying, ‘‘Girls! oh, what a marvelous song 
that is, that you are singing.”’ 

The three squirrels stopped grinding, looked down, 
and said, ‘‘It is only our grinding song, that we are 
singing.” 

“T think it is wonderful,” said the fox. ‘I should 
like to come up, and join you in your grinding and 
singing.” 

“You may if you will bring some corn to grind,” 
answered the squirrels. 

‘“T am sorry, but I have no corn or wheat to grind,” 
said the fox. ‘‘I will go and ask my mother for some 
cedar berries instead.’”’ And away she went. 

While she was gone the squirrels planned to play a 
joke on her. One of them said to the others, “Girls, 
why not take some of the rungs out of the ladder, 
and put in sunflower stalks instead.” They all 
agreed that this would be a good joke, and they 


The fox started to climb the ladder 
with her basket of cedar berries 




















scampered around in a lively manner in order to get 
it arranged before the fox should return. 

When they saw the fox returning, they pretended 
to be very busy grinding corn and singing at the top 
of their voices. The fox started to climb up the 
ladder with the basket of cedar berries on her head. 
Of course when she stepped on the sunflower stalk 
it broke and down she went with her basket of cedar 
berries. 

She was very angry at the squirrels, and called to 
them to come and help her pick up her berries. They 
came down to help, but ate almost as many berries 
as they picked up, and when they finished there were 
only a few berries in the basket. The fox turned to 
the squirrels and said, “‘You have eaten more than 
half of my cedar berries!” 

‘So we have,” replied the squirrels. 
should always have a share.” 

The fox decided that this was true, but she was so 
discouraged that she picked up her basket and went 
home to tell her troubles to her mother. 

When her mother heard what had happened she 
was very cross and said to her daughter, ‘‘ You take 
that basket and go and gather enough cedar berries 
to fill it again. I am ashamed of you. I have never 
before heard of a fox that could be tricked by 
squirrels.” 


“The helpers 
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Marash stood abovethe bridge 
looking toward the village 


. -R-R-R, B-R-R-R,” 
called the little 
goatherd, mak- 


ing his way through the 
green thorny bushes. 
The goats loved these 
bushes. They would 
stand on their hind legs 
to reach the tender 
green leaves at the top. 

‘‘B-r-r-r, b-r-r-r, come 
along there,’’ said 
Marash. 

He and the goats had 
followed the path to a 
high arched bridge of 
stone and now they 
walked on up over its 
curving top. From the 
highest part of the bridge 
he could see the scat- 
tered stone houses of 
his village, and his own 
house standing a little 
higher than the others 
where the mountain 
sloped from the river. 

He hurried. He poked 
a lazy goat. He was 
hungry. It was nice to 
be going home at sunset, 
sure of cornbread and 
goats’ cheese, and per- 
haps, if there were 
guests, there would be 
a fresh-killed chicken. 

He drove his goats up the slope to his house door, 
and then in through the door itself and to one side of 
the dark lower room, where he penned them behind 
a wicker fence-work and then climbed the stone 
steps leading to the upper story. 

The cold mountain night had set in and Marash 
shivered as he drew up to the fire. The raised hearth 
was in the center of the room and the bright flames 
of the blazing fagots which his sister Zina had just 
piled on shot up like a slim tower nearly to the low 
brushwood ceiling hung with furry festoons of soot 
from years of fires. 

He could hear his mother in the half darkness 
mixing bread. His father and two friends, tall 
handsome men all three, were sitting on low stools 
close to the hearth. Marash sat down near them. 
He drew off his goatskin moccasins and his woolen 
slippers and socks that Zina had knitted for him and 
stretched his toes to the flames. His father poured 
coffee from the tiny saucepan in the ashes and gave 
his friends each a cup. They sipped from the small 
bowl-like cups, wishing their host good fortune. 

Marash watched his mother pour the cornbread 
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Marash, Son of Palok 


Eliza beth Cleveland Miller 


Illustrations by Anna Milo Upjohn 


It was nice, he thought, to 
be going home at sunset 


into a flat pan and bed 
it in the ashes, covering 
it with another pan and 
piling red embers over 
all. It would be done 
soon and be taken out 
brown and_ steaming 
with the mark of the 
cross on the under side; 
for bread in the moun- 
tains was a sacred thing 
and no loaf in a Chris- 
tian family was baked 
without the holy sign on 
it. Marash knew he 
must be very careful of 
bread. If he dropped a 
piece on the floor he 
always picked it up 
quickly and pressed it 
to his lips and forehead, 
first one and then the 
other, as fast as he 
could, several times, and 
he always felt a little 
bit ashamed of such 
carelessness. 

The heat made him 
sleepy and he slipped 
over to where his father 
was sitting and leaned 
against his knee. 

He was waked by his 
father’s ‘‘ Make room for 
the table, Marash,”’ and 
saw his mother put the 
low, round wooden table at the knees of his father 
and the two men who had left their stools and were 
seated cross-legged on the floor. Three huge pieces 
of steaming cornbread were set out before them. A 
bowl of wet white cheese, strong-smelling, was set in 
the middle and the men began to eat. Marash 
watched. He was hungry but not impatient. It 
did not occur to him that he could eat before the 
guests had finished. 

Eggs came next, a sort of omelette in a central 
bowl. The men used bits of bread to pick up the hot 
food. Each ate carefully from that part of the bowl 
in front of him and each left some. Then there was 
chicken from the iron pot hanging over the fire. 
His mother had cut it up and let it cool a bit, for 
where there are no forks, food must not be too hot 
for fingers. Marash listened intently when one of the 
men holding the breastbone of the fow! to the fire- 
light read from it the fortune of the family. ‘‘Good 
comes to you,” he said as he set it down, ‘‘A member 
of your house shall gain great wisdom.’”’ Marash 


wondered over this. 


Some chicken was left, of course. Marash’s 
mother, Zina and he himself had yet to eat. After 
the men had finished his mother took away the table 
and swept the crumbs into the fire. The men lit the 
cigarettes in their long silver holders. 

And now Zina came with a can of water and 
Marash held out his hands. The water ran over 
them and fell soaking steamily into the dirt hearth. 
The table was set farther from the fire this time so 
as not to disturb the men. Marash munched the 
coarse bread with relish. He dipped the eggs out of 
his side of the bowl. He would have liked more, but 
the rest were Zina’s and his mother’s. It never 
occurred to him to eat over a little farther into their 
part. All his nine years he had seen people act like 
this and he had never seen anyone try to get more 
than his share. Even when he ate with his little 
cousins and no grown-ups were at the table, each was 
very careful of the other's rights. 

Going back to the fire and sucking a chicken bone, 
Marash seated himself opposite his father and his 
two friends. He was not sleepy any more and he 
wanted to sit where he could watch their faces as 
they talked. Sometimes at the fire he heard very 
interesting things. Often he heard both sides of a 
village dispute about land or animals; and sometimes 
he would decide which was the right side but he 
never said anything. When he was big and tall like 
his sixteen-year-old cousin Nush and could carry a 
gun and talk with the men, then he would tell them 
which side he thought was right. 

The blue-eyed man was speaking: 

“Yes, itis true. They are going to make a school 
in our village. There will be room for fifty children. 
I'm going to send my boys.”’ 

The other man spoke. He had a long thin face 
and his dark eyes 
shone above his long 
black mustache. 
“Well, I’ve no son— 
yet.”” He sighed a 
little, for sons were 
very important in 
the mountains. 
“But I’m going to 
send Len. She must 
be ten and she’s a 
good, smart . girl. 
She'll take her knit- 
ting, and her mother 
can manage at home 
without her.”’ 

Marash’s father See 
looked at Marash. 3D, 
His eyes swept over 
his son, proud and 
glowing. The boy 
straightened himself 
a little. He loved to : 
have his father look pw Urseet A 
at him like that. He a rel = 
thought neither of 
the other men was 





The other man spoke: ‘‘Len shall go to the school. She'll take 
her knitting and her mother can manage at home without her”’ 


as tall nor as strong as his father, and neither had 
such a flowing and handsome mustache. 

“‘By heaven,” he said in his big, deep voice, 
““ My boy is going!” 

Marash wondered where it was he was going. 
What was a school and what did you do there? He 
was sure it was a very wonderful thing, else his 
father would never have spoken of it in such a 
tingling voice. He looked into his father’s grey, 
steady eyes. There was a fire in them now as he - 
turned to the man next him. “Do you know,” he 
said seriously, quietly,“ I’d give everything I own, my 
fields and animals, this house, everything I have in 
the world, if I could read from a book and write?” 

Marash did not know what real reading and 
writing were, but he thought he understood, because 
his father used for the word “read” the Albanian 
word ‘“‘sing.’’ There is no other word in the moun- 
tains for ‘“‘read.”” And for ‘‘write’’ he used the 
word that meant to Marash ‘‘draw”’ or “design,” 
the same word Zina used when she embroidered his 
woolen “‘shputa’’ with gold thread on the instep. 
How funny, thought Marash, that his father wanted 
to make designs and as for ‘“‘singing’’—why, his 
father could sing wonderfully. Marash was puzzled. 
But he did not say anything. Children never asked 
questions at the fire when men and women were 


talking. 
Marash’s father was speaking again, slowly, 
seriously; his face was sad. ‘“‘Look at me. I am 


He touched the silver chain 
“‘T can use a gun as bravely as 


not a poor man.” 
hanging on his chest. 


anyone when I must, but—’’ he put his hand to his 
forehead, a fine forehead it was—‘‘I know nothing.” 

Marash caught his breath. 
father was saying? 


What was this his 
He knew nothing? His father, 
Palok! Why, there 
was not a man in the 
valley who knew 
more than he did! 
That was why 
Marash felt so proud 
when anyone called 
him by his full name, 
““Marash-Son-of- 
Palok.” Was not 
his father always on 
the important coun- 
cils and a friend of 
the “ Bairaktor,” the 
chief of all the vil- 
lages in the valley? 
And here he was, 
sitting by his own 
fire and before his 
guests, saying as 
seriously as if he 
meant it with all his 
heart, “‘I know noth- 
ing.”” Marash could 
not believe his ears. 

“If I could read 
and write’’— Marash 
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listened. The men were talking about the priest in 
the next village. ‘“‘He is the only man in the valley 
who can read and write,”’ they said. So this reading 
was not just singing. Marash remembered about the 
priest. He had been to the church last St. Mark’s 
Day when he had carried over a little sheaf of slim 
peeled twigs bound into the form of crosses for the 
priest’s blessing. And he had seen the priest looking 
at a big book and ‘‘singing’’ words. So that was 
“‘reading.”’ And writing? Marash listened. “Yes,” 
said the dark man, “‘I was there one day when the 
priest got a piece of paper sent him by the Arch- 
bishop. And he opened that paper and looked at it 
and then at me and said, ‘The Bishop has sent word 
about your sister’s trouble.’ And he explained 
everything to me from that paper that the Arch- 
bishop had marked with black ink. He wrote a letter 
for me then to my sister at 
Plani. All the words that 
I said he wrote so that my 
sister knew what I wanted 
her to do.”’ 


a 


Now at last Marash 
understood. Reading and 
writing—it wasn’t just 


singing and embroidering 
slippers. It was knowing 
what somebody, hours and 
days away, had thought. 
Perhaps you might never 
see that somebody but 
you could tell what he 
thought or what he wanted 
from the paper, just from 
the marks on the paper. 
Marash pondered. Yes, 


his father was a_ very 
wonderful man, but he 
could not do that. And 


it flashed over him why 
his father had looked at 
him in that proud, longing 
way. His father wanted 
him, Marash, to know 
how to do these wonderful 
things, to read and write, 


~~ 








others would repeat the chant in the high, shrieking, 
nasal tone they always used in singing. 


‘‘A hundred houses mourned the chief, 
A hundred houses left without a leader!” 


The story was a long one. The voices rose and 
fell. They filled the house. The spell of them crept 
over Marash and lulled him. Together the men sang 
the last line and were silent. 

“Glory be to your mouth!”’ It was his father’s 
voice and the men acknowledged his thanks. 

They sang again and yet again. The night wore 
on. Marash slept to wake fitfully and watch the 
faint flicker of the little torch of pitch-pine that lay 
on a bit of iron netting which hung from a rafter. 

“School!” thought Marash. He would find 
out how to read and write, 
and—he shuddered de- 
lightedly—when he was 
big, a man, he, yes, he, 
Marash, would know more 
than his father. There 
seemed something almost 
wrong in a thought like 


that, but had not his 
father wanted that very 
thing? So it was not 


really wicked after all, but 
good, a sort of miracle. He 
alsowould beafriendof the 
“Bairaktor.” People 
would come to him for 
advice, to him, Marash- 
Son-of-Palok, the man who 
could sing from a book and 
make marks that spoke 
on paper. 

So many things he 
would read about; he 
would know about every- 
thing, about all the world. 


He wondered _ sleepily 
about the world. There 
were other valleys, he 


knew, besides the one he 


and that was why he was lived in. And there must 
going to send him to Blenenhenatdiend Gea tomcat Ge be people. He had gone 
school, because there at men and listened as they talked once over the mountain 


the school someone could 
tell you how. 

The men were all silent, thinking. Marash crept 
around nearer to his father. His father’s arm went 
around his shoulders but his father was looking into 
the fire, not at Marash. 

Marash heard his name. His mother had spread 
a blanket in his corner for him. Well, he was sleepy; 
and the men would sing now, and he could lie over 
there and think of all these new things. He unwound 
his girdle and took off his hat. Yawning, he curled 
himself up in the corner. 

The men had begun to sing. The dark man sang 
first, and after each line he would pause and the 
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pass —‘‘neck,”’ he called 
it—and had seen other villages from the high land. 
That was the way the world was, necks to cross and 
valleys beyond, and always more necks and more 
valleys until you came to the edge. Marash puzzled. 
When he could read he would find out these things. 
He would learn about all the valleys of all the world, 
he, Marash-Son-of-Palok. 

The pine torch was out. The fire was so low that 
Marash knew only by the sound of breathing where 
his father and his friends were sleeping, stretched on 
the floor, their feet to the warm ashes. 

“The valleys of all the world!’”’ whispered Marash 
just before sleep caught him. 


The First Snowdrop 


Petko Todoroff 


ing noise enough to raise the roof as they chased 

two young lambs around the room. Someone 
was turning somersaults in a corner, while two others 
were having’a make- 
believe fight. Their 
grandmother had 
shut them all up to- 
gether when she had 
gone out, but they 
were tired of staying 
in. Somebody had 
poked a hole through 
the paper window, 
so that a wide streak 
of sunshine came into 
the room, lighting on 
the dust that whirled 
around their quickly 
moving feet. 

Then at the sound 
of footsteps on the 
earthen porch, chil- 
dren and lambs both 
stood still, watching 
the door. It opened 
and their grand- 
mother came in. 
With shrieks of de- 
light, they jumped 
up and rushed out 
headlong, pushing 
the old lady this way 
and that, almost 
knocking her down. 

“There now! Stop 
it!”’ she cried after them, but no one listened to her. 

Out into the courtyard, like a restless flock of birds 
they hopped. One kicked at the trunk of a cherry 
tree, another chased the lambs, still another climbed 
the garden fence, shouting at the top of his voice. 
But all was silent. There were no flowers or birds 
to answer the children’s cries. The straw roof looked 
dark, and water could be heard dripping from the 
eaves, as if winter were weeping over its last days. 

“‘Come into the garden,” cried the oldest of the 
children, as he led the rest to the gate at the upper 
end of the courtyard. 

There the flower beds were shivering in the damp- 
hess, covered in places with soiled patches of snow. 
The children did not dare to walk in the slushy 
ground. 

Suddenly one of them shouted, ‘‘A snowdrop! In 
blossom!"’ and everybody looked to see. There by 
the fence on its tender green stem, a snowdrop lifted 
its white head, the first messenger of spring. 

‘Poor little thing!” said the oldest of the children. 


' ‘HE children were laughing and shouting, mak- 


“I don't care. 





“Old lady-ant, where are you going>’’ asked the cricket. 


THE ANT AND THE CRICKET 


“Old lady-ant, where are you going?” 
“I am running for food, O Cricket.” 
“And you, where are you going with this fiddle?” 
**Today the Lady-bug is a bride, 
And I am asked to play for her.” 
“Well, but when the snow comes, 
What will you do then?” 
I shall beg some from your stores.” 
“But I will not give you any, 


QO, you old lazy fellow!” 


“It is so frail and small, and so alone in the world.” 
‘He knows already that his stepmother deceived 
him, doesn’t he?’’ asked another, thinking of the 
story their grandmother had told them of the early 
snowdrop. His step- 
mother did not love 
him as she did her 
own children. One 
day as Saint Atha- 
nasius passed by 
with his golden staff 
to ask the Lord for 
the coming of spring, 
the stepmother told 
her stepchild to go 
into the world, for 
spring had come. 
Trusting her, the 
snowdrop sprang up, 
but it saw no friends 
or acquaintances, no 
tulips, no hyacinths. 
Snow was still on the 
ground. Then he 
knew that his step- 
mother had deceived 
him and he hung his 
head in shame and 
anger. He didn’t 
want to see the last 
snowstorm beat 
fiercely on him. . .. 
“We had better 
pick it,’’ said one of 
the children. 
“Let us pick it 
and put it into the bird’s nest on the lilac tree.”’ 
“‘Didn’t grandmother say so?’’ added another. 
““You remember that she said the first snowdrops 
are to decorate the birds’ nests. When the birds 
see them they go back to the old nest to lay their 
eggs. And so we have little birds once again.” 
Then one of the children picked the snowdrop, and 
they all ran to look for the bird’s nest high up in the 
branches of the lilac tree. 


HE Ant and the Cricket came from a delightful 

picture-book sent American Juniors by children 
of the school in Polenitza Village, Bulgaria. It was 
a “thank-you”’ gift for Christmas boxes and the 
letter with it said: “‘We are sending you the best 
picture-book in Bulgaria. It is called ‘The Golden 
Book,’ because it has such pretty pictures. The 
pictures were painted by our great painter, Alexander 
Bojino, and the little poems are by various Bulgarian 
poets.” The story of “The First Snowdrop” is 
reprinted from the Bulgarian Junior Magazine. 
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Seventh grade girls in the Home Hygiene classroom in New Holland, Georgia 


Juniors at Work 


boys, wanted more than anything to go to 

the school at Shiprock, New Mexico, where 
some of their friends were. But for a long time their 
father would not listen to their begging, because he 
said they were needed at home to herd sheep. At 
last he gave in, though, and the boys set out to walk 
from their hogan far out in the desert, where white 
travelers are almost unknown, to the Gallup High- 
way. They hoped to be picked up there by a truck 
or automobile, but none came along soon, so they 
started on through the heat and dust of October. 
After two days and nights on the road they reached 
the Agency and told their story to Superintendent 
Kneale. The first thing he 
asked was where they had eaten. 
“‘We haven't eaten yet,” said 
the boys. The boys’ building 
was already pretty full, but 
room was made for Howard and 
Norman somehow and_ they 
started their studies. When 
drawing period came on the 
first day, the newcomers stared 
at the pencils. Then the teacher 
put the pencils in their hands 
and showed how they should be 
used. With a broad smile 
Howard grasped his pencil and 
in a minute was hard at work. 
After he had finished the simple 
lesson he copied almost every- 
thing in sight with the greatest 
ease. The teacher found out 
that while he had herded sheep 
he had learned to scratch draw- 
ings on the rocks with small 
stones. On page 112 you will 
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| toys, and Norman Bisclay, two Navaho 





Howard and Norman Bisclay with 
their teacher, Miss Van Scoy 


see one of the drawings he made specially for the 


NEws. 


MEETING of the Junior Red Cross Council of 

Cranford, New Jersey, recommended that $10 
from the treasury be sent to the Junior fund for 
Florida. A class in the Lincoln School sent, besides, 
$5.27, which they had made at a cake sale. The 
Cranford Juniors had already sent $16 made at a 
little fair held outside of school. 


CHOOLS of Ventnor, New Jersey, have a re- 
enrollment of 1136 Juniors, who contributed 
$147.87 to the Service Fund. Part of the money was 
set aside to furnish milk and eye- 
glasses to children who needed 
this help and part of it was 
sent in for the National Chii- 
dren’s Fund. When they were 
asked whether they wanted to 
send some of their money for 
the Florida disaster sufferers, 
the Ventnor Juniors were told 
that no new contribution was 
being asked of them. But the 
6A Grade, who had already 
contributed generously, raised 
an additional $7.20, anyhow. 


HIS fall the Juniors of the 

Fremont Elementary School 
at Long Beach, California, had 
a lovely idea. For Armistice 
Day they sent a wreath of 
California everlasting flowers to 
be laid on the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Dunn, National 


Director of the 
Junior Red Cross, 
thought it would 
be suitable to ask 
Washington 
Juniors to place 
the wreath on the 
tomb. So one of 
the most active 
schools in the city, 
the Langley Junior 
High, was asked 
to name _ repre- 
sentatives. Daniel 
Wackerman, 
Maurice Lanman, 
Perley McCubbin 





Austrian "boy who 
has been in this 
country only three 
years. He told 
the meeting that 
when he was in 
the old country he 
had receivéd one 
of the Christmas 
boxes from Amer- 
ica and nowhewas, 
so glad to have a 
share in sending 
these boxes. 


and Elizabeth 
Rose Hinerman 


Four pupils of the Langley Junior High School of Washington, N 


D. C., went with Mr. Dunn to lay the wreath sent by the Fremont 
School of Long Beach, California,onthe tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


three days 
after news of 
the Florida hurri- 


were elected by 

popular vote of the school and went with Mr. Dunn 
to Arlington Cemetery where the Unknown Soldier 
lies buried on a slope overlooking the broad Potomac. 


OWACO, New Jersey, is such a little place that 

you would scarcely know if you passed through 
in an automobile, but they have a fine Junior spirit 
there. They were among the first Juniors to organize 
just after the War. Their membership has never 
been broken, and they still have their original 
certificate. Recently they made a contribution to 
the Florida fund. Now a neighbor town, Boonton, 
has become interested and Junior groups are forming. 
‘They, too, have sent a contribution for Florida. 


f ‘HILDREN of the country schools, many of them 

just one-room schools, in Newport County, 
Rhode Island, specially enjoyed filling their Christ- 
mas boxes because of the 


cane came to them, 
the Wabash, Indiana, Juniors had set aside $25 to 
be used for clothing for children who had suffered in 
the disaster. The Wabash Juniors have a record for 
having always contributed to any disaster relief 
work for which contributions were asked. 


HE Belgian Junior Red Cross got ahead of us. 
It published a fine Indian number in November. 


T Public School No. 141 in New York City the 
children publish a paper called The Children’s 
News. Not long ago their school received several 
of the Junior Red Cross magazines of other countries, 
which they enjoyed immensely. They wrote to their 
Red Cross chapter headquarters a letter signed “‘The 
Young Editors,”’ in which they said, ‘‘Mary Elias is 
reading the magazine from Athens, Yetta Burg is 
reading the one from New Zealand, and Saul Gerg- 
man is reading the two 


nice ‘‘thank-you”’ letters 
and gifts they had 
received from foreign 
Juniors. The gifts 
brought in that were too 
big for the boxes, they 
‘wished to send to some 
“far-away children,” 
maybe to Alaska, so 
they went to the San 
Francisco office of the 
Red Cross. Here it was 
thought best to send 
them to some children on 
the Mexican border, who 
were made happy by 
them. 


EVENTEEN schools 
were represented at 
the recent meeting of the 
Junior Council in Utica, 
New York. One of the 
representatives was an 
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from Paris. We expect 
to report on our reading 
in our school paper, The 
Children’s News. We will 
send you a copy when it 
is printed in January.” 


N Charleston,West Vir- 

ginia, schools there are 
6000 Juniors. Fourteen 
schools have 100 per cent 
membership. An article 
in one of the Sunday 
papers of the city had 
pictures of groups of 
Charleston Juniors in 
which there were children 
of Chinese, Japamése, 
Greek, Syrian, Italian, 
Hungarian, Irish, English, 
Polish and German par® 
entage. : 
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Health Posters from Albuquerque 


HESE health posters were done by a crippled boy who earns 

his living teaching others in the Indian school at Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, to carry on Indian art. From a set of health 
posters issued by the Japanese Red Cross he got the idea of making 
some with Indian figures in them. The first one says, ‘‘ Wash your 
hands before you go to bed.’” The mother, pouring water into the 
bowl, is a Hopi, for she wears the black robe of that tribe in the old 
style with one arm and shoulder bare. The second says, ‘ Brush 
your teeth before going to bed.”’ It is night, of course, for the moon 
and stars are shining. The next says, ‘Take plenty of rest;’’ and 
the fourth, ‘‘Brush your teeth in the morning.” The fifth one says, 
“Swat that fly;”’ and the next one is for “Drink plenty of water.” 
The Hopis live, as you know, on a plateau several hundred feet above 
sea level. Usually it is the women who toil up the steep way with 
their pails, but Indian Juniors help their mothers as this boy is doing. 
Last of all comes, ‘‘Wash your hands before you eat.” 





